




































uns, also many of the best breeds of hens, duc 

resents & matter of supreme importance 

y to women, children <2 invalids, for there 

’ tich a small but constant cash income can 

| 80 little effort as by keeping and carin 

xt March the price of eggs will advance 
Do not, therefore, delay, but send at once and get a copy 
For 60 cents in stam 

f Tue Farmers’ Pouttry Raisiva Guipe and 

heridan’s Powder to make hens la: 

pound tin can of Powder at re; 


22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass, 


_ WIEAT CHOPPERS, 
T THE WoRLD. 


CHOP, NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 










> 00. 
12 Chops 1 pound minute. 
22 ms Se 


Chopper a thorough trial 


) Family Size, Price, $3.00. Hardware Trade 


"Cc CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


=s .|IRON TURBINE 





THOUSANDS 











XJ OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the subscri- 
ber has been duly appointed Administrator, 


ceased, intestate, and has undertaken that trust by 
giving bond as the law 
therefore, having demands against the estate 

said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said 


ake immedi pera a 
* FREDERIC CONY. 


directs: All person: 








the Judgeot Probate ounty 

ceive and examine the claims of creditors agat: 

the estate of EMANEZER BasvorD late ef Mt. Ver- 
ar 








, n 
for the purpose of receiving sald claims 
at the dwelling house of J. A. Robingen in 
non at l0o'elock inthe forenoon of each da 
Suturday the Isth day of December, and on Satur. 
day the Lith day of January next. 


of November A. D. 1888, 





* ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn 
Augusta, on the second Monday of 
6 


Sa6. 

LENDALL TITCOMB, Executor of the last will 
and testament of JOHN WHEBLER, late of Aagusta, 
in said County, deceased, havin 
account as Executor of said wil 

ORDERED, That notice thereof 
weeks successively prior te the 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, a per 
printed in Augusta, that all persons 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at A’ 
ta, and show cause, if any, why the same 


Attest: HOWARD OWEN, 
1S HEREBY GIVEN, That the subscri- 
r ppointed 


WELL, late of Augusta, in the 


therefore, having demands 
deceased, are desired to exhibit the same for settie- 
ment; and all indebted to 
to make immediate payment to 

ORACE C. CASWELL. 


> ENNEBEC COUNTY... 
Augusta, on the second 





1886. 

SOPHRONIA A. HOWE, Administratrix on the 
estate of Isaac B. Howe, late of A in 
county deceased, having presented 
of admivistration of said estate for allowance: 





weeks successively prior to the seco. 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, a 
printed in Augusta, that all persons tn‘ 





Augusta, and show cause, if 
} should not be allowed. Ww 
Attest: Howarp OWEN, 


ENNEBEC COUNTY....in Probate Court, 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of Novem- 
















F. been p for all 
estates of 8. N. Watson of Fay- 
ette, Mary S. Turner of Augusta, Geo. L. 
mond of Winslow, and Edw. 





weeks successively prior to the secon 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, 















886. 

RUSSELL, Executor on the Estate 
of AURELIA PrtRcE late of 

county, deceased, having petitioned for 


seli the following real estate of 
the payment of debts, etc., viz: The 
farm, In said Readfleld, containing abeut 80 acres 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be 
weeks successively prior to the second 
meres —_ in = oa Farmer, & 
printed in Augusta, t a 
attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden 
Augusta, and show cause 
of said petition should not 


Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. 


y ENNEBEC COUNTY ...Jn Court of Probate, 
. at Augusta, on the second Monday of Nove 


1886. 
K. J. WHITAKER, Admivistrator 
ot JAMES WHITAKER, late « 






iif any. WEY the prayer 














» having 
ministration of sald estate f 
ORDERED, That notice thereof 





weeks successively, prior to the second 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, @ 
printed in Augusta, that all 






attend at a Probate Court 
gusta, and show cause, 





if any, why the 
AS WEBSTER, J 
Attest: Howarp Ow&En, Register. 


NNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, 
Augusta, on the second Monday of N. 


886. 
DANIEL B. ABBOTT, Admivistrator 
tate of NATHANIEL PERCIVAL, late 


havi 
nistration of ald estate 













noti 
weeks successively, prior to the’ 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, & 
printed in Augusta, that all 
attend at is a Comms ba 
sta, and show cause, w : 
hot be al : 'H 8. WEBSTE: 


lowed : 5 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 
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0000 
Sixty tons of butter were shipped from 
St. Albans in 


Society is 

at the last fair. ‘They are paid in full. 
——_—_—<$—— 

f the Vermont creameries have 


any_0 
Poor the winter. They have done « 


large business the past season. 


county. __ ee 
cific does grandly for 
Soluble Pacific Guano 
fruit trees. Dig @ circular — three 
inches on oe the tree, enough 
from the trunk 80 
ioe will reach the small roots. Into the 
trench scatter the Soluble Pacific — 
about one inch deep, then cover over w 


the loose dirt. 

Congressman Hatch of Missouri, chair- 

man of the Committee on Agriculture, 

present Congress, in & speech at the open- 

ing meeting of the National Butter, Cheese 
: stated that in Mis- 


d Egg Association, 
pe oe a misdemeanor, punishable by 


fine and imprisonment, to sell bogus butter 
except as such, and not & single application 
for license has been made in the State. 


Mr. Elbridge Cushman, President <a 
Plymouth County (Mass.) i 
Society, a farmer of Lakeville, is — rm 
king of New England. His crop Pp’ - 
ent year was 15,000 baskets of —_ : 
raised without hand hoeing and principa ys! 
by horse labor, and at a cost below : 
price of corn in the market. We wan 
much more of this kind of work. 


At the Houghton Farm third semi-annual 
sale of pure bred Holstein Friesian cattle, 
Oct. 9th, 19 bull and heifer calves averaged 
$76 each, and 20 three-year-old heifers and 
mature cows averaged $160 each. The 
heifer calf Teth Netherland’s Grietje, which 
took first premium at the Bay State Fair in 
competition with 27 others from the lead- 
ing herds of New England, was sold to C. 
C. May of Wilton, N. H., tor $175. 


Messrs. John Perry, aged 17, and John 
Woodlock, aged 20, of Benedicta, have been 
running a Gray threshing machine this 
season, and their achievements deserve 
mention. In one week they threshed 1776 
bushels, moved twice and shifted their ma- 
chine twice. In one day of this same week 
they threshed in ten hours 504 bushels of 
oata, and in the course of that day made 
the remarkable run of 54 bushels in 43 min- 


utes. 


——————— 

A circular statement, relative to the New 
England Creameries Association recently 
organized, has been sent out by the Secre- 
tary, Prof. H. E. Alvord. It contains the 
articles of association adopted at the meet- 
ing for organization, together with the 
transactions at the first meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board. A creamery is defined as a 
factory or establishment where the cream 
from more than one herd is made into but- 
ter either by a single proprietor or bya 
corporation. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to promote the interest of creamery 
butter making throughout New England. 

Every creamery should join the association. 





In a recent issue of the Farmer, we noted 
errors of statement in regard to our own 
State, in a pamphlet on the dairy business 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Farmer and Stockman (Mo.) thus 
notices the same pamphlet : 


form, from the Department of A 
culture, a report on the ‘Condition 
ot Dairying in the Principal Dairy 
States for the season of 1885.’ ehave read 
through the 35 pages contained between the 
covers, but we have failed to discover what 
practical information it is intended to con- 
vey. It must have been gotten up simply 
to afford the printing bureau some work, 
as it is certainly as 1 phiet as 
the bureau ever published.” 

Another western paper, the Ohio Farmer, 
can’t find much information in it, and says : 

“The department of agriculture now has 
a ‘dairy division, under the supervision of 
Allen Dodge, who has just issued bis first 
report embracing the season of 1885. We 
have looked it over carefully, and find but 
little information in it of the kind people 
seek for. Mr. Dodge acknowledges that 
statistics were out of the question, and that 
his report exhibits only the condition of 
business, as shown by the remarks of cor- 
respondents.” 

Before Mr. Dodge issues another pamph- 
let it would be well for him to profit by T. 
W. Higginson's instructions on how to 
make a speech: “First, be sure you have 
something you want to say.” 





Y 





A Needed Enterprise. 


E. W. Merritt of Houlton, is well known 
to many of the readers of the Farmer as a 
dealer in nursery stock of all kinds, though 
his specialty has been Moore's Arctic plune. 
His sales have principally been confined 
to Aroostook county, which fact of course 
led to the handling of only the hardy kinds 
of stock. Heretofore he has taken his 
stock from Mr. Sharp's nurseries at 
Woodstock, N. B. After a time Mr. 
Merritt came to the sensible conclusion 
that his stock could be grown at Houlton 
as well as across the line in Woodstock, 
and having some boys who were looking 
forward to active business, a nursery of 
Small fruits has been started by them, 
just outside the village of Houlton. 

Mr. Merritt, senior, has associated with 
him in the business his three sons, Lewis 
A., C. H., and Geo. P. Another son, 
Elmer E., graduated at the State College, 
class of ‘86, and is now draughtsman at the 
McCormick Machine Works at Chicago. 
Unlike those cases frequently found where 
the father assumed the business, manage- 
ment and leaves the boys with only the 
drudgery, in this case each son has his 
Separate tract of land and is raising stock 
on his own accownt. Whether this ar- 
rangement brings more or less of money 
out of the combined business it matters 
hot. It certainly brings more of business 
out of the boys, and this training and these 
individual responsibilities become a fitting 
School for duties which sooner or later 
every one will be called upon to carry 
alone. 

These nurseries, while chiefly devoted to 
the growing of sale stock, are at the same 
time run as a fruit garden. The specialties 
are currants, gooseberries and plum trees. 
The stock is as healthy, thrifty and even 
in growth as can be found in any nursery. 
Itis grown on highland soil, and is ma- 
nured wholly with mineral manures. 
This gives a solid, hardy growth which is 
desirable anywhere, but absolutely indis- 
Pensable in a climate like Northern Maine. 
Mr. Merritt, senior, has always made it a 
Point to deal honestly with all his custom- 
ers and sell no stock which did not promise 
Success in the locality where sold. So in 





humbugs. They have a large stock of cur- 
Fants and gooseberries ready for spring 
delivery, and orders have been taken to 
Cover the whole. 


a“ Entirely sheltered under the snow. 
vitality and the vigor of the tree are 
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State, and we are glad to note the efforts 
of Mr. Merritt and his sons in this direction. 


4 It is better to encourage the young men in 


such an enterprise here than it is to send 
them to other States to engage in the same 
work. 


Crop Reports for Kennebec County So- 
ciety Premiums. 





The offering of special premiums on lead- 
ing crops grown, is one of the greatest 
helps which agriculture is receiving by and 
through its societies. Anything and every- 
thing that will stimulate farmers to test 
their lands and see what can be produced, 
is a help to the whole farming community. 
Weare prone to fall into ruts, do as our 
fathers did, and doubt the stories that come 
to us of what others are growing and breed- 
ing. But bring this test into one’s own 

hborhood, and the yield secured by any 
individual will help ajl those about him. 
This was the object that led societies to 
offer —— crop premiums, and in this 
work old Kennebec is not behind the 
others. The committee to make the awards 
met at Readfield Corner, Tuesday, Nov. 
23d, at which time parties submitted state- 
ments and samples of crops grown. These 
statements we have thought best to pub- 
lish, in order that our readers may see, 
not only the results in the balance, but al- 
80 the system of keeping the accounts and 
growing the crops. 

Wheat. 

J.F. Stevens, Fayette—Land, rocky loam 
planted with corn in 1885, dres: with 
nine cords manure and 400 lbs. Sagadahoe 
fertilizer to the acre; value of crop $35.25. 
Fodder wi.l pay expenses. 

Emmons filliams, Readfield—Land, 
moist, gravelly, spread five cords manure. 
and sowed — 4 bearded winter wheat Sept. 
19th, 1885. Inthe spring sowed 20 bush- 
els of ashes and 200 Ibs. of phosphate. 
Raised 16 bushels of fine wheat valued at 

2. 


16 DUS. BE GB. .cccccccccccccccccccccceses $32.00 
RM BERS. SEER occ cocccceccccccoscccese 7.50 
EXPENSES. 





Plowing ' acre. 
5 cords dressing 
20 bus. ashes ... 
200 Ibs. phosphate........ ...seceee 








$33. 
Deduct one-half as remaining for eo 
3 





Net value of crop, $16.00. 

H. H. Bodge, Fayette—In the fall of 1883 
broke a piece of ground, and in spring of 
1884 sowed to oats, ploughed aguin in fall, 
and last year dressed it well and planted to 
corn and potatoes, raising 172 bushels corn 
peracre. Ploughed in the fall and again 
this spring, sowing with White Russian 
wheat May 5th. From the 296 rods re- 
ceived 394¢ bus. 

J. E. Brainerd, East Winthrop—Land 
plowed in 1884, planted with sweet corn ip 
1885. In spring of 1886 one cord of ma- 
nure was spread On poorest part, plowed 
and sowed with White Russian wheat. 





Crop harvested 28 bus...... .......++++ $42.00 
BBW  cccvcccccccccccccccccccccccecooce 38.00 
$50.00 

Cost 








$27.00 


Net value of crop $23. 

T. M. Weston, Kent’s Hill—Ground in 
fair condition, a gravelly loam, sowed four 
acres with White Russian wheat. 






Plowing... 
Dressii 
Seed 8 bus. 
Sowing, harrowing, 
Harvesting 

TY eee 

Cr. 

110 bus. No. 1 wheat............ $165.00 
6 toms SIFAW. .....eecceeeenceee 30.00 


Balance in fayor of crop $151.25. sg 
Barley. 
J.E. Brainerd—Ground broke in 1885; 
planted with corn and potatoes. Three 
cords of manure were spread on the acre 
before plowing, and the 20th of May it was 
sowed to barley, the yield being: 


Net profit in crop, $11.03. 

H. O. Nickerson, Readfield—270 rods, 
planted with corn in 1885; plowed this 
year, and dressed with 3 cords barn yard 
manure. 





EXPENSES. 
Dressing in the soil. . «$5.00 
Plowing .........+..- - 3.50 
8 cords of manure. 12.00 





Applying same...... Tilt 8.00 
Sowing and harrowin, eons 
3 bus. seed 





$29 
Dressing remaining in soil to he char,z- 
ed to future CrOps.....+.scccereeeeees $8. 





Net profit of crop, $09.25. 

G.C. & H. L. Hunton, Readfield—243{ 
bushels barley from one-half acre; no cost 
of producing being given. 

2 F. Stevens—Ground broke in 1884, 
dressed and planted with corn and potatoes 
in 85; plowed this season and sowed to 
barley without further dressing. Crop 
harvested from the one acre, 33 bu., at 80c., 
$26.40. ‘The fodder will cover all expense. 

8S. Kilbreth, Manchester—In October, 
1884, broke one acre of run out granite 
loam. In May, ‘85, — 3 cords barn- 

ard manure to one-half, with 150 Ibs. 

radley’s superphosphate, and planted with 
corn. The remain half was dressed 
with same quantity of Bradley's and plant- 
ed to beans. After — was harvested, 2'¢ 
cords were applied, and the whole cross- 
plowed. In May, ‘86, cross-plowed again, 
and sowed to barley. 





$26.00 
Dressing in the soll ........ sescesseeee 
46 bu. barley .....006 cecssccccceces cee 
2 GOS BELAW «.- 60. e cece cee eeweeeeeneeeee 12.00 
$48.00 
Balance in favor of crop, $22.00. 
rn. 


J. F. Stevens, Fayette—Ground broke 
October, 1885; 354 acres; 18 -buskel 
cart loads of dressing spread on furrows, 
or 9 cords to acre; cultivated in May, ‘86; 
marked in squares 3x3. and planted on one- 
half pint compost, made of one-third 
manure, one-third plaster, and one-third 

fertilizer; cultivated each way 
three times; no hand hoe used; harvested 
from best acre 157 bushels of ears of sound 
corn 


of breaking ...........+-.-+ #3 
eins of manure exhausted ..... 16.00 
$19 00 
Value Of Crop. ...ss--+egpececeseecceees $62.40 
balance, 9.40. 


‘T. M. Weston, Kent’s Hill—1\4 acres 
sweet corn, planted in drills, dressed with 
barn-yard 



























Seesessccesenccecscssee 
and hauling... 
sesatatbceserisy stout 
and See eee rene 
Tene eee ee ete tee 
PORE ee were ee 





J. W. Williams, Readfield—1 acre, broken 
Fifteen loads of manure ap- 





weet newer eseneeees gt ceesecerees 


Beans were planted among the corn and 
their value is estimated at $6.25, making 
the profit on the acre $28.69. 

nd H. L. Hunton, Readfield— 
Ground been planted for ten years. Spread 
last spring four cords slaughter house and 
four cords stable manure, besides 
cords stable manure in the hill, with 200 
Harvested from this acre 
142 baskets, in addition to four bus.’ beans. 

H. H. Bodge, Fayette—One lot, contain- 
with oats in 85. After 
these were harvested, spread on what barn- 
yard manure | had and plowed itin. Last 
spring spread on all 
seven head of catttle, two hogs and two 
horses, and ploughed again. Used 460 Ibs. 
of Bradley's, aud as soon as crop broke 
ground commenced to run the cultivator 
continuing this until corn 
was six inches high. Harvested 212 bush. 
of ears at the rate of 170 per acre. 

S. Kilbreth—128 rods were broke in 
In May, 1886, applied six cords sta- 
ble manure and 200 lbs. Bradley's. 





eopet 
Ssseszs 


& 
Hoeing and Harvesting 
uski: 


E| 


Cr. 
Dressing remaining in soll 


Net value of crop $38.50. 


T. M. Weston, Kent's Hill—One-half acre 
gravelly loam broken in 1885, and sown to 
oats without dressing. This land was in 
Dressed this vear with 
horse manure and planted in hills. The 
variety was the Beauty of Hebron. 

D 






Rete 0k + caihaanpeant idiesenanvninaldl $60.00 


Balance in favor of crop $47.80. 
J. W. Williams, Readfield—One-half acre 


deep, gravelly loam, ground broken in fall 


features of interest to the many stock grow- : : 

ers of this State. ‘This annual exhibition Communications. 

has won for itself a wide celebrity, and is ; es 

now critically studied by stock men the; ~ Matne Farmer. 
world over. While the collection of fat| The Early Failure of our Forage 
cattle was not as large as at some of the Grasses. 
former exhibitions, yet the main floor of| It isa well known fact that our grass 
the great hall was required to accommo-|lands fail to yield a paying crop much 
date the exhibition proper, while the gal- Se a ee | eo 
lery was pressed into service to accommo-| byt no definite conclusions have been 
date one of the largest and best displays of | arrived at as to the real cause. It seems, 
poultry and prize-corn ever seen on the | however, to be generally conceded that the 
continent. The attendance was never so/| fertility of the soil has by continued 


cropping for a long term of years been ex- 
large. There were 175 cattle on exhibition, | 3 eboG® or so far “as to yield but a light 


made up of 30 pure Shorthorns, 14 Devons,| crop. ‘This may be the case, but facts do 
10 Angus, 8 Herefords, 2 Holsteins, 1 each, | not all point in that direction. In conver- 
Ayrshire and Sussex, and 109 grades and | sation with the Hon. or ——-" = 
lasses ards a number of years ago, » utelle 
be Bee may > aa ¢ een did formed me that he knew of a field in New 
wwe mals 0: erent breeds Hampshire that had been in grass for more 
not compete against each other, except in| than forty years, and had in all that time 
the grand sweepstakes where the Hereford | continued to cut 144 tons of hay per acre, 
Rudolph, Jr., carried off the honors for the yen ee a So ge agp of This — 
of plaster 0; iS per acre. ‘ Ow- 
best beast in the show. He was dropped ever, was before the advent of the mowing 
June 8, 1884, being 883 days old at the| machine. 
opening of the show, at which time he| ‘Ihe modern mower has done much to 
weighed 1530 lbs., having made an average | relieve humanity of much of its arduous 











3 | gain of 1.73 Ibs. per day since his birth. | i! in gathering the hay crop, but there is 


_ a question whether it has not much to do 
The winner of the calf prize, all breeds and conned its early failure—our favorite 
grades in competition, is also largely of| grasses in particular—Timothy or herds- 
Hereford blood (half Hereford, quarter | grass more notably perhaps than any other. 
Shorthorn, quarter native); he was 388|/t is, I presume, generally well known 
days old, Nov. 9, and weighed 980 lbs that the root of this grass is bulbous, like a 
y ae 8 **| small onion, with tibrous roots penetrating 
having gained 2.90 lbs. per day since birth. | the soil from the under side. Under favor- 
The three-year prize-winner, all breeds and | able “Se this bulb =. or 4 
grades (Mr. Hill's Wildy) is pure Aberdeen-|#lly. which imparts to it its perennia 
An ty weight at sae ps 2260 Ibs.:| Character. By the use of the old fashioned 
gus; 8 = ys, "? | seythe in cutting grass, enough of the crop 
gain per day, 1.65 lbs. The yearling prize-| was left standing to afford protection to the 
winner in same division (Potts & Son’s| roots from the fierce glare of a mid-summer 
Diamond) is 15-16 Shorthorn; weight at —_ pop wc -wee f the a preg ea of — 
E ulb of the ‘Timothy, and also giving need- 
—- ca bese a 2, see ce am sp in ed protection to the roots of other grasses. 
eaviest animal in the show is three-| ‘rhe introduction of the mower has changed 
quarters Hereford, one-eighth Shorthorn | aj! this, and the field thus shorn of its grass 
and one-eighth native; he was born May 24, | is left as bare and unprotected as the skin 
1882, being 1629 days old, Nov. 9, at which | Of 4 horse after undergoing that most in- 


2565 : human and barbarous infliction, ‘‘clipping.” 
tase Ko weighed te., having guned (hus exposed is it a wonder that our grass- 


more than a pound and a half per day for| os fail so quickly? The tender rootlets of 
his now rather prolonged life. He is not|'limothy in particular, which is eminently 
nearly as heavy as some animals shown in| a surface plant, loving moisture, loses the 


previous years, but this fact speaks rather | Power of reproducing its bulb. What but 
well for the show than. otherwise, tremen- Geeay can fallow? 
; ’ Whether this is the correct theory or 


dously heavy beeves being of course de-| not, the fact remains that our grass lands 
cidedly inferior, as a rule, when their car-| need reseeding oftener than formerly. The 
casses are examined. question is, shall we often, using 

It will be seen that the Shorthorns are such fertilizer (in the absence of stable 


, is most available for the pur- 
still hard to beat, though the Herefords women ty ad ee fe ie 


made a good score according to nun.bers| continuous and paying yield; or shall we, 
on exhibition. The winning of the sweep-| for lack of barn manure, let these valuable 
stakes is a high honor to the white faces. lands, scarce an acre of which will not pay 
The first prize, two-year-old, in the grades ae rate of interest on fifty dollars, lie 
and crosses, went to a Hereford—Angus| My friend and fellow townsman, Mr. H. 
crossbred, which goes to show as has many | G. Abbott, says in a recent letter, ‘My ex- 
times before been done the great value of | perience has been that when the manure 


cart stops,the profit on crops stops.” Which 
oma aera oh mero on Sheet axiom is endorsed by the editor, who ex- 
pec onors in the young | claims, ‘‘Hear! Hear!” I agree with you, 





spread on the piece, 


200 lbs. Bradley’s 
used with 200 lbs. plaster in the hill. 
D 





= 
Cultivating and hoein, 
s 


Net profit of crop $54.42. 

8. Kilbreth, Manchester—Soil, gravelly 
loam, broken in 1885. This spring 
three cords barnyard manure. Earl 
Beauty of Hebron and 
planted in the hill, using 100 Ibs. Bradley's. 
The yield was Early Kose 35 bus., Beauty 
of Hebron 42 bus.. White Rose 48 bus. 






Balance in favor of crop $54.50. 


Ground somewhat claey, but has been 
sown to beets fora number of 
the one-eighth acre spread thi 
cord stable manure and plow 
Weeds were not allowed to grow on the 
lot, and the result was we harvested 137 


Dr. 
Plowing and harrowing 
Sowing and weeding.... 
One-half of the manure . . 
BeOil.. .cevsccescccccccscvcccsccces 


Net value of crop $22 15. 


Readfield—Ground 

On one-eighth acre spread 

144 cord of manure. A very light dressing 

of Bay state Superphosphate was applied 

in the drill when seed was sown. C 

ing save thinning, = done with horse. 
R. 


Pp 
Cultivating and thioning.. 
s 





Balance in favor of crop $14.45. 
‘The awards of the committee were as fol- 


Winter wheat—E. Williams, Readfield, 


Barley—S. Kilbreth, Manchester. Ist; 
J. E. Brainerd, 2d; H. O. Nickerson, Read- 


Sweet corn—Perley Bishop, Winthrop, 
" = M. Wenn Sr J.E — . 
fellow corn—H. H. ‘ayette, Ist; 
G. C. and H. L. anton, Keadfield Qa; J: 
W. Williams, Readfield 
Potatoes—S. Kilbreth 
liams, 2d; T. M. Weston, 3d. 
Beets—J. E. 


Ruta Baga turnips—H. O. Nickerson, lst. 


3d. 
, ist; J. W. Wil- 


years, though is 
some instruction in this direc! 
times as many entries were made this year 
as in any previous year, indicati 
ing interest in the systematic 
crops. It is evident that the awards were 


ile 


: 


Net 
Here it is claimed the fodder pays all | ' 



































l » by. capturing two, the first and| my dear sir, in the importance of a home 
third, out of the three prizes for yearling} made product. Manure, is a prime factor 
grades, while the Herefords maintain their | ‘2 4!l farm operations. But in the absence 


esse Lal ? 
reputation for fattening when young, by err ny old men, and 
securing two of the three prizes for calves. | can hardly have the care of a large stock 
PrRESH RTHORNS. of cattle to consume the product of their 
npteceetet Goes tears3J,% Peg t.Sem.| farms, but they can, by the use of, some 
‘in 4 =e Ghaven} good special fertilizer, keep r lan D 
B. Waddel, Marion, 0Diee . - crop without involving the necessity of 
Two years—1. Morrow & Renick, Tempest; 2. C- C.| stock raising. They can manage to secure 
tish & Son, Kenawee, Jupiter; 3. B. Waddel, | the grass crop when grown, and obtain 
year—1. lon Huston & Son, Blandinsville, | their cash receipts from the sale of the hay. 
Coover; & Ao eee & Sen, Paw Paw, Lo- be says _— as a and 
> = ' 7 ; re are numbers 0: m among farmers, 
e my eo “I don’t believe in the lasting effects of 
PURE HEREFORDS. these —., It may — the — 
Steer or Spayed Cow, 2 1. Wyoming Here.| tO make sort of a spasmodic effort, a 
ford Co. Cheyenne, dadviph, Jr.;%, Geo Leigh then leave the land in a worse condition 
8 So. Sareea a Hereford Co.,|}than it was before.” And so from the 
1. "C. B Stuart 1 ofa; want of a grain of faith the land lies fallow 
— oe pain, Sat, eet from year to year—thriftless, profitless. 
Under one year—|. Sam’! Weaver, Forsyth, Christ-| On this point a little of practical experience 
Royalty.) OW Henry, Ashkum, Royal's! of my own: In 1875 1 plowed four acres 
: oven sevens of land to reseed in + 9 — ‘pose 
Steer of Spayed : acres of it with a fair dressing o rp 
ha Om Spe-6, B: Ween, BS manure; for lack of manure for the re- 
Tie peare—t. 3. W. Morse & Son, Verona, Wis.;| maining acre I procured from John P. 
oe —»y i RB Son. Moreel; 3. E. T-|Caftrey of Waterville, two barrels of 
One 1. Wm. Younger, Fairbury, Juley ; 2. superphosphate, of about 265 lbs. per 
m. Younger, Beefy; 3. B. Waddel, Davidson.| barrel, which I applied to the other 
Onde exogeee—2. B. Sadan, Bob; 2. Morse &| acre, and seeded the whole together. ‘The 
wae omne © Sa, Sal. year following I had a good yield of grass 
pi iid he Sheek ian J. Hum, st.| 2% the whole plot. That seeded with the 
Paul, Miue., Willy; 2. 'T. W. Harvey, Turling. | Special fertilizer being equally as good as 
ton, Neb., Paris Favorite. that upun which the barn manure was ap- 
— 4 Gudgeil & Simp Independ plied; and for four seasons I cut from 1¢ 
One year—1, 2 and 8. T. W. Harvey, Biack Prince |" 2 tons (by estimation) per acre—the 
of Turlington, Pontiff «nd Edison. grass being equally as good on the one as 
PURE HOLSTELN FRIESIANS. on the other three acres. At the end of 
Steer or Spayed Cow, 3 years—1. Thos. B. Wales, | this time the farm was sold, and no further 
Jr.. Lowa City, lowa, sokj-. observation was had. 
ce ieee roan nae ene 1ad.| ‘There was the case of Mr. W. B. Blake 
‘ , of Oakland, mentioned in a former article 
ee Te ce * Contes BD ln he Farmer. ‘To two acres, or nearly 
‘ : hat, of newly broken ground he applied 
Seed Gon, 8: wong 300 "lbs. of superphosphate, and seeded 
Sa Vonestaerns 3 SU. ay f tog 5 with winter wheat. His crop of wheat 
wy ey ieeneay 8. Geo. Leigh| was 62 bu., since nn has cut 
“! ree .@ | from 144 to 2 tons per acre, the last season 
Tae & ben, Conetenee toners ee F being his third crop since harvesting the 
— Rochesier, George Washington (Short-| wheat. These are facts; draw your own 
on) 


conclusions, ye doubters. 
One year—1. Potts & Son, Diamond (Shorthorn) ; 5 
2. T. W. Harvey, Robert Peel (Polied ot Lafe seeding of grass lands has been 
3. Peak & Son, Frisk (Shorthorn. practiced with good success. Ira D. 
Under one year—1. Fowler & Van Natia, Fowler, | Sturgis of this town prefers it to any other 
Ind., Sam Jones (Heveford) ; 2. Sam’i Weaver, Last seasou he led 30 acres 
Dandy (Polled Angus); 3. Potts & Son, Cap.| S€@80n. Las a 
rn. late in November, using a half ton of 
ALL BREEDES AND GRADES. fertilizer per acre, and cut, as I am in- 
Steer or fn. 8 years—Jas. J. Hill, Aber-| formed by his son, Mr. a Sturgis, 
deen- 8, 7. an average of 14¢ tons per acre the present 
Two years—W yoming Cattle Co., Hereford Rudolph, | year, Let those whose land is prepared, 
One year—Potts & Son, Shorthorn Diamond. seed now. The seed will take care of it- 
Under one year—Fowler & Van Natta, Hereford | self, and you will be sure to hear from it in 
Sam Jente. alta ines the early spring. Wm. H. PEARSON. 
WEEPSTAKES. ‘assal .” Nov. 19. 
Best_Shorthorn—J. R. Peak & Son, Winchester, " wre : 
Cambriage, Geneva. 








Beat Herefo Wyoming Cattle Co., Cheyenne, Ru- For the Maine Farmer. 
1! le . aaa 
Beat Devon J. W. Morse & Son, Verona, Wis.,| Echoes From the Granges—XVI. 
Best avaens Angus—Jas. J. Hill, St. Paul, Minn.,| How beautiful is the fact that America is 
Wiidy. ’ a land of homes. Do we realize the force 
Best Holstein Friesian—Thos. B. Wales, Jr., Iowa! and signifiance that lie hidden in the 
Best of other Breeds —Uverton Lea, } .,| fact? A land of homes. A land of broad- 
Brown (sussex). : re an est and best human liberty. A land of 
irate or Cross—Wyoming Hereford Cattle | highest moral and christian attainment. A 
Best Steer or Sp in Show—Wyoming Here- | !and where every man and every woman is 


Spayed Cow 

ford Cattle Co., Rudolph, Jr. in full possession of the right to develop 
HORSES—PERCHERON. and make most of themselves. The 
Stallion, 4 years—1. 2,3 and 4-to M. W. Dunham, | Grange has for its membership a nation of 
Way, c: 08 Brilliant, Gilbert, La Ferte and Pro-| home possessors. It has for its member- 
Dunha ship that class whose own firesides are the 
mand Goliath ee Gearest spet on earth to them. In the fol- 
Mare, 4 —l,$and 4 to M. W. Dunham, on | lowing quotation is beautifully expressed 
» Glaria and Favorita ; 2dto Dillon Bros.,| the advantages resulting from the posses- 

Three years—1. Dillon Bros., Linnet B.; 2 and 3 to | sion of homes: 


French Breeds piece of ground, and ownership thereof 
Prizes to Wm. Hurt, Normal; Virgin & Co., Fair- sure. A strong national su 
Ottaea 5. D. Beckoe Chine. pilin: Bros’ | was in this manner created, for it is a uni- 
Normal: . "| versal fact that men will die in defence of 
~~ a f the soil is not 
Stallion, 4 years—1. Geo. E. Brown & Co, Aurora, bend 01 nol 
Gloucester | 2. Door Prairie A.socistion, Door | only one of the best guarantees of public 
el een ae ne ce ae safety; it is equally promotive of good 
jena, Royal Defiance. vitizenghi ho own are 
Three years—i and 2, Brown & Co., Marlboro and nan al cones ters of law. Self- 
Meteor; Sand 4, W. M. Fields & Bro, Cedar interest, to sa 
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cies. The old-fashioned conviction is forc- 
ing itself upon the political and social 
world that if you sow corruption, there 
will spring up crime; if you plant sedition 
you will gather rebellion; if you scatter 
mob law, you will harvest mobs; if you 
sow <o the winds of socialism and anarchy, 
you will reap the whirlwind of destruc- 
tion and death. 

How much better is that peaceful and 
charitable feature of our order, arbitration. 
How much better the grand and beautiful 
principles of our o ization, and the 
eo of our organic law, and lessons of 
ts 


What we need now is more practical co- 
operation, more and more a together 
for objects of general good general 
welfare, more intense effort in, through, 
and by the G membership. It should 
be the watchword everywhere the coming 

ear. No Grange meeting should be al- 
owed to close without an exhortation, an 


effort, or better still, an action, for practical 
co-operation. It should be the study of 
every member of the Grange to think out, 
and talk out, and work out some way in 


which practical co-operation can be adopt- 


ed for benefit. 


As a brief illustration of what practical 


codperation will do, combined will, and 


work to match, we call attention for a 
moment to the last legislature, or that of 
1885. The farmers in that body by persie- 
tent effort, backed by their constituency of 


Grange club, agricultural society and in- 


stitute who sent in their strong petitions in 
no stinted manner, were enabled to demand, 


and maintain that demand for an Experi- 


mental and Fertilizer Control Station. You 
will please bear in mind that when the 
railroadmen, the lumbermen, the fishermen, 
or the professional men, want any law or 
measure made a law, that they deem to be 
of benefit, or a necessity to them, that class 
interest combines, and persistently push 
their interest. It only remains for farmers 
to learn the lesson, and having learned 
remember it, and put forth like efforts in 
their own interest. Whining and fault 
finding will cease. The moral and religious 
forces of the world must work in harmony 
and unison to do their best work. The 
churches, though differing somewhat in 
form of worship, in minor details of creed, 
and in the less important minutie of be- 
liefs, are still all working toward one grand 
and glorious object, and are in line of prac- 
tical co-operation. They are not, perhaps, 
working so much to perfection as possible, 
or as they may be in the future, but are 
co-operating pny in the same general 
line, and toward the same greatends. All 
religious and moral efforts will prove more 
and more effective, the more that scetarian- 
ism is put away, and the more closely the 
societies live and work and strive together. 
This has been true in the past, is true to- 
day, and will be true in all the future. The 
world is feeling the effects of christianity, 
and is being christianized at a rate never 
before attained. 

‘The Grange should be fostered for its 
inherent worth and capacity. Itis a school 
of benefit to.old and young. It is an or- 
ganization of, for oa by the farmers, that 
can be depended upon in an emergency; 
for an example, the Fertilizer Control Sta- 
tion, and the Bogus Butter law became es- 
tablished facts, largely through the help 
and influence of the Grange, it presenst 
through organization of town, county, 
State and National Granges. Through it, 
practical co-operation is made possible, 
and can be applied to the widest range of 
helpfulness. 

In Pennsylvania, three new Grange halls 
were dedicated in one week recently, and 
the good cause goes marching on. Look 
out, Maine, for your laurels. The Grange 
has ever been a true friend of the farmer, 
and every farmer should be a true friend 
to the Grange. In Rhode Island the signs 
of the times are that a State Grange will 
be organized soon, and little Rhody be 
welcomed within the National Grange fold. 
Her farmers are moving in the right direc- 
tion, and under Providence will soon arrive 
at a Newport. 

At the coming meeting of the Connecti- 
cut State Grange, one session is to be de- 
voted to a discussion of the tariff, with ad- 
dresses from both the protectionists and the 
free trade public men of the State. Prob- 
ably Gen. Hawley on one side and David 
A. Wells on the other. 

New England has added forty new 
Granges to her lists this year. Of these, 
Maine has eleven, or nearly one fourth. 

New Hampshire State Grange meets at 
Manchester, this year, the 2ist day of De- 
cember. 

Barre Grange, Mass., has over two hun- 
dred members, Rainbow Grange. Brooks- 
ville, has over two hundred and sixty 
members. 

The Maine State Grange holds its annual 
session in Meonian Hall, Augusta, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 2ist, 22d, 
and 23d. The New Hampshire State 
Grange and the Massachusetts State Grange 
meet same date. ‘che former will be held 
in the city of Manchester. 

Governor Robie, Master of the Maine 
State Grange, is mentioned as a candidate 
by the Grand Army men for the position of 
Department Commander of Maine. 

very Grange should see to it that it is 
properly represented in the State Grange. 
Send each Master and wife. It is a duty 
each Grange owes to itself, to the State 
Grange, and to the order. Let the coming 
—s be the largest and the best ever 
eld. XxX. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Items of Interest. 


W.H. Allen of Windham, has a patent 
draft arrangement for traverse sleighs, 
sleds, etc., by which the draft from the 
rear sled is from the center of the runner, 
thus os the liability of downward 
draft, as by the ordinary attachment. 

Mr. Elieza Flint of Baldwin, the past 
season raised 190 bushels of ears of very 
nice yellow corn from 14¢ acres. 

Mrs. Laura Lamb of Otisfield, has a 
strong leather wallet, marked ‘‘Thomas 
Thurston of Wrentham, 1737.” Mr. Thurs- 
ton was among the early settlers of Otis- 
field, having moved into town nearly 100 
years since, from Wrentham, Mass. 

John Johnson of Naples, bas some very 
nice stock cows and ours cattle, Durham 
and Jersey grade. One heifer, two years 
old, girths 6 feet, 10 inches, and a year- 
ling 6 feet, 6 inches. He has some half a 
dozen calves about 5'¢ feet in the line. 

E. K. Whitney of Hillside Farm, Har- 
rison, has a lot of German carp from the 
United States Fish Commission. Cc. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A Good Farmer. 


Dr. G. L. Peaslee, in the spring of 1882, 
bought the farm where he now resides in 
Greene. At that time the hay crop was 
about 20 tons; now from 75 to 100 tons. 








Durham and Jersey, and grades of those 
breeds, also four to six horses. He has a 
< — mare, and a colt from her 


tonian and Ethan Allen mare, bred in Bur 


in 
-| ington, Vt., that stands 16%¢ hands, weighs 


1150 pounds, with a nice colt aa tit 


" sired by a Burlington horse. 
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for at least a large part of its ni n is 
demonstrated by the experiments of Lawes 
and Gilbert; they have shown thata lux- 
uriant clover crop makes a heavier demand 
upon the soil for nitrogen than a weaker 
clover crop ora cereal crop does. ‘This 
apparent to? capacity of the legumin- 
ous plant for getting nitrogen from the 
soil has been attributed to its more exten- 
sive root growth in the lower layers of the 
soil; thus it is supposed to feed on a larger 
pasture. But this does not appear to be 
the sole explanation that we have to rely 
upon. Clover and other leguminous plants 
have small tuber like growths on their 
roots, which by some have been considered 
as a disease, especially since they do not 
occur in equal abundance under all condi- 
tions. 

Some time ago De Vries, an eminent bot- 
auist, affirmed that these appendages serve 
the purpose of taking up nitrogenous food 
from the soil, and of working it up into ni- 
trogenous plant substance. This curious 
idea is supported in a measure by the re- 
sults of recent investigations by Schindler ; 
he cultivated plants with their roots ina 
very dilute weak solution of their necessary 
food, as well as in soil, and in both cases 


the smaller the amount of nitrogenous food 
supplied the more abundant was the growth 
of the bulbs on the roots; thus it seemed 


as if, when the nitrogen was scantily pro- 
vided, and the need was greater for making 
the best use of it, these tubers were more 
numerous. : 

They were not found on the roots of 
young seedlings that were still living on 
she seed and therefore had no need of them ; 
but they began to appear when the first 
and second leaves came out, and, in gener- 
al, the larger and more abundant these tu- 
bers were the more luxuriant was the crop 
of foliage. At the time when the plant is 
in blossom, and setting its fruit, their de- 
velopment seems to reach the highest 
point; when the seed is ripe many of them 
have withered away. and others have com- 
pletely disappeared by decay. While the 
function of these organs may not yet be 
clearly established, still it is evident that 
they are not the products of disease; on 
the contrary, itis strongly indicated that 
they have something to do with the normal 
operations connected with the growth of 
the plaut.—Dr. G. C. Caldwell in Tribune. 





Breeding on the Plains. 


A writer in the American Agriculturist 
says, with the greatest admiration for the 
Shorthorn, the Herefords, the Sussex and 
the Angus Aberdeen, my preference over 
these, where cattle have to rustle for a liv- 
ing, particularly through a hard winter, 





the best and most profitable bull for breed- 


ing purposes is undoubteaiy the Galloway. 
Che reason for this is his superior hardi- 
ness. 

The Scotch district where he originated 
and has been long bred, is bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and its whole surface is 
exposed to be swept by the cold, fierce 
winds which blow fromit. In consequence 
of this, the Galloways are covered with a 
fine, thick fur, overlaid with a second cov- 
ering af long, shaggy hair, resembling that 
of the buffalo. ith such a protection, 
this enables them to withstand the bliz- 
zards of the west better than any other 
breed of cattle among us and quite as well 
as the buffalo itself. Joined to his superior 
hardiness, the Galloway is of very thrifty 
growth, fattening rapidly and economi- 
cally, and makes a superior quality of beef, 
bringing a higher price than any other in 
the English market, save Kyloe, (West 
Highlander) and the Aberdeen. No matter 
what the color of the native cows bred to 
these bulls, or how long their horns may 
be, the calves which they produce from 
the cross are almost invariably of a black 
color, and grow up destitute of horns, like 
their sires. Of the great advantage of 
breeding polled steers, feediug and market- 
ing them, I need not dwell. ‘The superior 
economy, safety and pleasure of this is 
now so well demonstrated on the great 
western plains that Galloway bulls are 
eagerly sought for, and wherever found 
are taken up at extra prices. 

Horse Department. 
Look out for the Colts. 

Winter is at hand and the colts require a 
little attention. Don't give them a little 
stived dark pen, with ouly room enough to 
turn around, and above all don't give them 
the barnyard and shed for a winter home. 
Provide good, comfortable pens, where they 
can be warm, have the light, and be as- 
sured of fresh air by means of ventilation. 
The value of the horse depends on the care 
and attention given the colt. It does not 
pay to keep a neglected animal. Better 
knock it in the head at once and save 
money. It will pay to house and keep 
warm the colts that are multiplying so fast 
in our State. If there is any poor, worth- 
less straw, or coarse meadow hay to be fed, 
give it to the best cow in the stable, but 
not to the colts. A little grain fed daily, 
good hay, roots once or twice a week and 
clean pens, and the colts will thrive and 
grow all winter. The aim should be to 
keep them, not fat, but in good growing 
condition, and to do this we must feed good 
hay and some grain. The barnyard is a 
good place for them to exercise in, but they 
should not be turned out among the cattle. 
Reduce the chances for accidents by greater 
care and better feeding, and thus secure 
greater profits. 


Vol. Il, Noted Maine Horses. 


In a few days, as soon as the alphabet- 
ical index can be put in type, the second 
volume *‘Noted Maine Horses” will go to 
the bindery. It is a work which has cost 
much labor, and one which will be found 
instructive and of permanent value. It will 











contain about seventeen hundred pedigrees | gro 


of Maine bred horses, nearly twice as many 
as Vol. I, and will be handsomely illus- 
trated. It is printed in clear type, on good 
paper, and will be substantially bound ip 
cloth, and forwarded to an ress on re- 
ceipt uf price, $1.60 by mail or $1.50 at the 
office. It deals principally with animals 
which have come into prominence since the 
issue of Vol. I in 1874, at the same time 
animals recorded in that work which have 
come into prominence since, either as_per- 
formers themselves or as sires or dams 
of performers, have been included in 
this volume, and as an illustration of the 

t changes which have taken place dur- 
ng the last twelve years, we will say that 
while Vol. I contains the Maine 2.30 list 
from the beginning of trotting up to that 
time (1874) which list comprises less than 
thirty animals, the present Maine 2.30 list 
contains about one hundred and twenty, in- 
cluding five pacers. 

In completing this work thus early, Mr. 
Thompson is duing the horsemen of Maine 
a t service, and we trust that several 
editions may be necessary to fill the orders. 
No one interested in trotting stock can 
afford to be without a copy. 


“Fearnaught” writes the Chicago Horse- 
man in regard to trotting stock, that ‘‘one 
thing is certain, prices are going firmer in 

"Girections. ny to from every- 





her | section, heard J. Tracey, owner of 


(2.2444), discoursing to a select congrega- 
tion r about this fashion: “I tell you, 
boys, it is no use talking, The Wilkeses 
are at the front and going +o stay there.” 


The total number of horses on exhibition 
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land and Blaine. Cleveland was a bi 
favorite with the crowd, but he was handi- 
capped by too much civil service reform. 
As soon as he found out that he was in a 
poe a Oy om “to the victors belong the 
spoils,” he threw his rider and bolted the 
track in the first Blaine held up 
his end for a while, but the returns went 
- see him by a small majority. Miss 

oodford threw her rider over the railing 
and Freeland threw him in the dust and ran 
overhim. Ten Broeck came in an easy win- 
ner, with Mollie McCarthy second. No third 
and no time. The crowd shrieked and 
howled its delight over one of the funniest 
races on record. 


The recent grand races at Chicago and 
St. Louis declare that Harry Wilkes and 
Oliver K. are the trotting ee the year, 
and the only horses likely to be able to dis- 
pute their titles are the stallions Jerome 
turner and Guy Wilkes. At Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 4th, the former stallion won the 
free for all race, trotting the second and 
third heats in 2.1644, 2.1534, and at the 
great St. Louis fair, Ovt. 7th, he scored 
two faster heats. Guy Wilkes, 2.1544, has 
shown equal good form in California 
Che brilliant rave won by Oliver K. 
at St. Louis, dissipates the supposition 
that he was over rated and transfers to him 
much of the praise lavished upon Harry 
Wilkes, after the Chicago race. On the 
fave of this rave it looks as if Wilkes weak- 
ened the last quarter of the second heat, as 
he was only able to make Oliver trot that 
quarter in 3644 seconds. ‘They were close 
together at the three-quarter pole in 1.40, 
the third heat; but after passing that poini 
Oliver K. trotted his gr at adversary to a 
stand still. 





The celebrated running mare Lizzie 
Dwyer died at Lexington, Ky., Nov. 14th. 
of pneumonia. She was fvaled in 1882, 
sired by Alfonso, dam by Lexington. She 
wou four races out of nine as a two-year- 
old; as a three-year-old she started five 
times and won three races, being cut down 
in the St. Louis Derby, June 6th, and in 
consequence laid up for the rest of the 
year. She won four races this year and 
showed great speed but was beaten in most 
of her races. She was owned by Ed. Uor- 
rigan who valued her highly. 





__Boultey Department, 


The Largest Duck Farm in America. 

From the Poultry Keeper we clip the fol- 
lowing in relation to Mr. Rankin’s duck 
farm. The figures seem incredible, but 
having investigated the matter last season 
we think the proprietor reliable, and that 
he is realizing all he claims. Whether 
others can or not is a matter that rests 
more with the individual than with the 
ducks. Mr. Rankin says: 

We have got out the present season some 
7000 ducks, chicks and goslings. Over 2000 
ducklings have already gone to market. 
We have 1000 of the choicest reserved for 
breeding purposes 500 of which are already 
engaged at prices considerably above their 
market value. The maximum prices ob- 
tained for ducklings were 30 cents per 
pound; the minimum, 15 cents; the aver- 
age, about 21 cents. Careful estimates and 
repeated experiments have convinced us 
that ducks can be put upon the market ata 
cost to the grower of not over 5 cents per 
pound. As these ducklings when carefully 
fed are ready for market when 9 or 10 
weeks old, it follows that three months 
from the time when the machines are filled 
with eggs the ducklings are put upon the 
magket at a profit of over 400 per cent. on 
all investments. 

We sell principally to large retailing 
firms, and they have told us repeatedly that 
our artificially growo ducks are the best 
fatted and plumpest birds in the Boston 
market; that they will pay us two cents 
per pound more than they pay for other 
stock, and that they will not order else- 
where so long as we can supply them, so 
that in order to sell our ducks we simply 
have to remain at home and fill all the 
orders we cap. 

We wintered the past season 150 ducks, 
with the proper compliment of drakes. 
(hose ducks commenved laying January 
1, and up to the present time have furnished 
us with 18,460 eggs, or a little more than 
13 eggs each. The birds are now moult- 
ing and are giving us about a dozen eggs 
perday. In Ovtuber, when they recover 
plumage, they will commence laylug, and 
can be relied upon for about 30 eggs each, 
which will give at least 150 eggs per duck 
for the season. We will say here that our 
best hens and egg-producers have never 
equaled the record of our ducks either as 
winter or summer layers. Our young 
ducks, hatched March 15, commenced lay- 
ing August Ist, and have been laying ever 
since. We are getting quite a basket of 
eggs daily from these young ducks. Of 
the 18,460 eggs above referred to, some 4000 
of them we used for purposes of incuba- 
tion, and the rest were all sold at remuner- 
ative prices for others to hatch. Many 
of our orders we were quite unable 
to fill, Many-complain of losing their 
conan through weakness in their legs 
and inability to stand. This, we think, is 
owing to too hightly coucentrated food, 
The natural food of the duck in its wild 
state is grass and fish of all kinds. This 
can be supplemented by a grain diet, com- 
posed of equal parts of good wheat, bran, 
and cornmeal, with plenty of vegetables of 
all kinds—potatoes, turnips, beets, cabbage, 
etc. We fed ove bushel of cooked turnips 
per day throughout the entire winter of 
1885 and 1886, mixed with meal, shorts and 
beef scraps. 

Ducks will not thrive on an exclusive 
grain diet. ‘They are grass-teeders, re- 
quiring a larger quantity of food than hens, 
but are not particular as to quality. We 
wour young ducks in yards of about 
10 by 100 feet in extent, putting 100 to each 
yard. It is absolutel ry to con- 
fine them thus, as they will not only run 
their flesh off, but will greedily eat all 
manner of insects which they do not sto 
to kill, and too often pay the penalty wi 
their lives. 

We give water regularly, the same as 
food, and only sufficient for them to drink. 
Shade is essential. It is astonishing to see 
how ducks and apple, rand plum trees 
harmonize. ‘The ducks thrive upon the 
insects, shade and falling leaves, and so 
enrich the ground that the trees are loaded 
with large, fair fruit. Our ducklings dress 
upon an average of five pounds at nine 
weeks old, so that we usually grow two 
and sometimes three crops of them on the 
same land each season. ‘These yards are 
plowed up and reseeded with grass and 
rye in the fall, the crop, of course, disinfect- 





ing the ground, besides furnishing green) ». 


food for the young ducklings during the 
early spring. We feed largely during the 
summer on green corn fodder, which is cut 
up fine. The young birds not only fatten 


on it readily but seem to enjoy it hugelys| (), 


especially stock. We are careful not 
to feed more than the birds will eat clean, 
and if too much is fed gather up the 
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this disease than others. Thé cure may be 

found in feeding oats, wheat and bone. 

Provide a supply of poultry bone, and ia 

the cooked food give a little bone meal 
daily. . : 

on local 
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ked doorway, just as we 

her, gracious, sweet, beautiful, natural? 

One by one | study the faces that the artist 
so happily that summer day and 


group passed 
old aunt who was so timid and modest she 
could never be peisuaded to enter an art- 
ist’s studio to be photographed. But we 
who loved her best could not think of los- 

all but remembrance of her kind face 
when the grave should hide it,-and we 
knew that time was fast coming; so the 
sisters at home brought about that her 
visit and the artist's should be on the same 
day, and glad are we now that it was so, 
for, otherwise, we should not have this life- 
like picture of her, sitting by the garden 
path near the old snow bull bush, easy and 
natural inher afternoon home dresa, her 
face showing the pleasure and contentment 
= is enjoying from this visit to old friends 
a 


the tall hackmatack. Father and the sis- 
ters sit near her, and if ever the sad time 
comes when not on earth can I find their 
dear faces, how increased in its precious- 
ness will this little card become to me. I 
uumber it among my choicest treasures, 
this photographic picture of the old home 
garden in which our father benignly sits, 
“under his own vine and fig tree,” sur- 
rounded by loving daughters and friends. 
Such likenesses have the advantage of those 
taken in an artist's studio. ‘They escape 
the stiff primness and jadedness and un- 
pleasant self consciousness that result from 
best clothes and a tiresome ride in the heat 
vr cold to reach such a studio, and in their 
place carrya natural, happy, every day 
expression. 

A vow generelions ago, those who could 
not affurd paintings of their friends, tried 
very hard to copy and preserve likenesses 
and profiles of their dear ones by means of 
pitiful, little shadow drawings and gloomy 
silhouettes. Many a mother, even but haif 
a century ago, was denied the comfort of 
possessing any likeness of her lost dar- 
lings, save the beautiful one’s memory in- 
delibly stamped on her heart. But, oh, at 
times how her soul must have cried out for 
more than this. Glad are we that we live 
in a more favored age. ‘The art of photog- 
raphy is now so perfected and sinsplified 
80 many really good artists to be emplo ed 
even in remote country towns, none of us 
need bury our friends without possessing 
a likeness of their faces. A writer in 
Babyhood says, “If possible, let the baby 
be photographed often, every year at 
least.” hat comfort and sad pleasure 
these sunny faved pictures must afford be- 
reaved parents who hunger for glimpses of 
the sweet, little face, hia for atime from 
their sight! Whatever you neglect, don't 
neglect having your children photographed, 
and yourself also, for maybe there is a 
time coming when your motherless flock 
will be comforted and kept from sin by the 
silent vigil your kind face from the wall 
shall keep over them. If possible, have 
views photographed of your home. Look 
back, perhaps fifty years, and think of 
some day when you were a little child in 

our father’s home. You remember vivid- 
y every shrub and tree and feature of the 
wide old yard and garden, as they were 
when with little brothers and sisters you 
played in them, but youdo not remember 
80 perfectly the child faces of those play- 
mates who now are gray haired men and 
women, and some resting in ‘“‘God’s acre.” 
Would you not be very glad fora truthful 
picture of your father’s ) ot and grounds 
just as they were in those by gone days? 
You cannot have this, but you can have 
your own home with its occupants photo- 
graphed in natural, cos grouping about 
the grounds, and the value your children 
will place upon these pictures, scattered as 
they may be in far off lands, will increase 
with the years and with the thinning out 
of the faces from earth of those therein 
represented. 

NOVEMBER, 1886. 

A year agol pencilled the above lines, 
then thinking them unworthy of print, 
have let the sheets lay unmolested in my 
writing desk. But | bring them to the 
light to-day because some of you may be 
neglecting or delaying having your home or 
some loved member of it photographed, and 
| would ask you not to delay tilt it is too 
late. Changes come very swiftly in this 
uncertain life. They come when we are 
not looking for them. In my own old 
home two bereavements have come this 
year, and with an interval of but two 
months. Father and a dear sister have en- 
tered their eternal rest. Very lonely is the 
old home without them, but wedo know 
that our loss is their gain. Three of the 
family group already on the bright shore, 
and what they have been to us, and what 
they have done for us, will always keep 
memory vivid aud warm in all things that 
concerned them. Yetit's a comfort, a very 
great comfort, this photographic picture of 
our dear ones sitting under the garden 
trees of my childhood’s home. 

CLARISSA POTTER. 
With Kindly Feeling. 

I have been reading with great interest 
the various articles on tobacco, which ap- 
pear so often in the good old Farmer. Now 
i think H. M. Goddard is rather hard on 
Loring J. Allen, when she compares bim 
to a dog or swine. | would scorn to stoop 
80 low as to compare a fellow human being 
with a dumb brute, for if you turn to the 
first chapter of Genesis, you will tind “God 
created man in his own image, with a never 
dying soul.” Now does that resemble an 
brute that was ever created? And I as 
H. M. G. in her last article on tobacco, 
does she mean that tobacco influences a 
man’s spiritual welfare, when she says to 
Loring that if he dues not withdraw, “the 
devil will get his due?’ If she does I 
beg to differ, for | have known great and 
food meu who were life-long tobacco users. 

can tell you of a minister who preached 
on this circuit for a number of years; he 
was an inveterate emoker, and if ever there 
was a christian man, he was one. I 
never heard of that man neglecting one of 
his parochia) duties, nor did Lever hear of 
him neglecting his wife or starving his 
children for that great love of tobacco, and 
he was a poor man too. 

One of the sisters said a short time 
that she did not think young ladies ought 
to marry men who are scented with to- 
bacco. As for myself, | have never been 
in love, but if I ever do fall in love with any 
one, it will be a trifling matter whether he 
uses tobacco or not; but 1 will impress bim 
with the fact that he must use it like a gen- 
tleman if he uses itin my prese and he 
will have perfect liberty, for there 
ing I love so well as the rich perfume of a 
cigar. And now, sisters, tell me, can there 
be anything so comfortable looking as to 
see an old lady and gentleman after supper, 
to draw up to the cosey old chimney , cor- 
ner, and have their evening smoke, and 
hear them talk of the days gone by, when 
they were young; and how I love to watch 
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time and space, ee, oe ae 

am bag f ny me oA 1 absorbing 

topic. see something more 

from L. J. Allen; it does me to read 

his pieces. With kindly to all, I 

will close. 1oLa C 
Not so Much Suffering. 

I cannot agree with Helen S., that tobac- 
co causes nearly as m suffering and 
trouble asram. Ido not doub there are 
mavy families that go without some of the 
necessa oe eee ae 
but if she knew of some of the cases 
drunkenness that have happened in this 
town she might cha her mind. I never 
knew tobacco to a man threaten to 
take the lives of his family, or turn them 
out of doers. Now please do not think 
I advocate the use of for I do not. 
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ony Setting pipe ready 

I thonght if [ were a man 
be so disgusted that 
tobacco away. We 
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